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SANTA CROCE. 

The Westminster Abbey of Floronee 
BY O. W. WIGHT. 

A P P Y is the man who has 
spont, with becoming spirit, some 
hours in the Franciscan Church 
of the Holy Cross (Santa Croce) 
at Florence. Not that the sacred 
edifice is beautiful, and inviting 
for its external splendor, but that 
one may there walk upon '•' great heaps 
of ruinous mortality," and behold the 
earthly end of all greatness. Santa Croce 
is the favorite burial-place of the Flor- 
entines ; and, like Westminster Abbey, 
contains the ashes of many illustrious 
men. 

Let us draw near the place with awe, 
for we never should approach the sepul- 
chre of our fellow-men with other than 
reverential feelings. The building is old 
and huge ; it looks like a vast pile of 
crumbling brick, and a few foundation 
stones of sombre marble appear more like 
the scanty remains of a fallen facade, than 
the beginning of one that has never been 
built. An Italian, Quaratesi by name, 
thinking more of his own glory than that 
of God, would have carried up the facade, 
on the condition of being permitted to 
adorn it with his own arms ; but, fortu- 
nately, such a desecration of the temple 
was not allowed. 

What business has St. Louis, of fanati- 
cal Toulouse, here in Florence ? I don't 
know, my frieud. Donatollo — and who 
should know better than he — has placed 
him here in bronze, over the principal 
door of the church. Above the head of 
his metallic saintship, remark the letters, 
I. II. S. (Jesus Hominum Salvator). More 
than four hundred years ago, before the 
discovery of America, they were placed 
there by the good St. Bernardino, of 
Siena, who refused the honor of a bish- 
opric, and founded or repaired three hun- 
dred monasteries. lie was the inventor 
of theso sacred initials. A maker of 
playing-cards, which, like missals, were 
illuminated in those times, was one day 
remonstrated with by the Saint, upon the 
sinfulness of his business. The card- 
maker, like the wretch who poisons beer 
or waters milk in our enlightened century, 
pleaded the needs of his family, " Oh, I 
will help you," responded St. Bernardino, 
and wrote the letters I. II. S., which he 
advised the card-maker to paint and gild. 
The new card " took," and the saint him- 



self traveled about the country as a poster 
of these little sacred hand-bills of the 
Church. 

We have looked long enough at the out- 
side , let us enter the venerable church. 
Excuse me, my friend, but off with your 
hat as soon as you cross the threshold of 
any edifice consecrated to the worship of 
God. Our fellow-mortals are here wont 
to bow before the Maker of heaven and 
earth, and we owe it to ourselves, as well 
as to them, not to be wanting in sacred 
courtesy. Above all, do not stand be- 
tween the kneeling worshiper and the 
altar before which he prays. I have 
seen Protestant men and women in Catho- 
lic churches, even on the Sabbath-day, 
running irreverently about, from monu- 
ment to monument, from picture to pic- 
ture, wholly regardless of the feelings of 
those who were bowing in adoration of 
our common Redeemer, and sometimes 
making the most sacred things the subject 
of loudly-uttered and profane remarks. I 
care not what " circles" they frequented, 
they were not gentlemen and ladies. 

Ilerc is a " God's-acre"* enclosed and 
roofed over. It is four hundred and 
sixty feet long and a hundred and thirty- 
four feet wide. It is completely paved 
with tombstones. Wo tread upon the 
marble effigies of those who here sleep 
their last sleep. I know not how it may 
be with you, my friend, but it gives me a 
strange sensation to plant my feet upon 
the marble breasts of knights, statesmen, 
monks, whose ashes lie beneath these 
sculptured stones. No difference of time 
or religion separates me from them. But 
yesterday, their hearts and brains were 
the home of the same thoughts and emo- 
tions that to-day animate me. They have 
had one deep experience more than me. 
They are our brethren ; tread softly and 
reverently, with love and pity in thy 
bosom, lost the living walk not gently over 
thee. 

Here, at our right, beyond the second 
altar, is the tomb of Michael Angelo 
Buonarotti. Tradition — the apocryphal 
unwritten gospel of human glory — says 
the great artist chose this spot in Santa 
Croce as his final resting-place, that he 
might see, from the open door of the 
church, the dome of the Cathedral. 
Thanks to the lively imagination of the 
Florentines, they represent the dead as 
still living and seeing. They feel, while 
adorning the tomb with art, that they are 

* So the Germans call a cemetery. 



not only adding glory, but, somehow 
comfort to the departed. Here, the pe- 
rennial mourners of Michael Angelo, arc 
three marble figures of Painting, Sculp- 
ture, and Architecture. Another figure 
of Poetry might have been added. Ho 
was not only painter, sculptor, and archi- 
tect, but also poet and engineer. Ho 
fortified Florence, and defended her long 
and well against her tyrant, as Archi- 
medes defended Syracuse. He studied 
Plato, and might have rivaled the great 
Athenian, had ho devoted his whole en- 
ergy to philosophy. 

A little beyond is a colossal monument 
to Dante. But the poet is not here. — 
Florence is not worthy of her own im- 
mortal child, and her deepest disgrace is 
that his ashes repose elsewhere. The 
monument itself is poor, as it should be 
to mark an empty place. Its tell-tale 
inscription reminds us that the poet's 
country sought his mortal dust three 
times in vain. As Goethe sings in ''■ Tor- 
quato Tasso:" 

The ground is hallowed where the good man treads; 
When centuries have rolled, his sons shall hear 
Tho deathless echo of his words and deeds. 

So in the very air of fickle Florence there 
is a deathless glory of the great bard's 
memory : but this graceless monument is 
.void of all interest. In 1519, Michael 
Angelo joined in a prayer to Leo X. for 
the removal of Dante's remains from Ra- 
venna, offering himself to construct a 
worthy monument, but he was too earn- 
est, too real a man to undertake the build- 
ing of an empty tomb. lie sings in one 
of his sublime sonnets : 

"Tain would I, to he what our Dante was, 
Forego tho happiest fortunes of mankind ;*' 

and, had imperial Ravenna consented to 
spare from among the tombs of Gothic 
and Longobardic kings and oriental ex- 
archs, the more regal ashes of Dante, we 
might have had in Santa Croce a monu- 
ment to Italy's greatest poet by her great- 
est artist. * 

" Ungrateful Fl irence ! Dante sleeps afar. 
Like Scipio, buried by the upbraiding shore ; 
Thy factions, in their worse than civil war, 
Proscribed the bard, whose name forevermore 
Their children's children would in vain adore, 
With the remorse of ages; and the crown 
Which Petrarch's laureate brow supremely wore, 
Upon a far and foreign soil had grown. 
Ills life, his fame, his grave, though rifled — not 
thine own." 

* " To Michel Angelo, Scultore, il mede*imo a 
Tostra Santili supplico, offrendomi al Divino Poeta 
fare la sepoltura chondecente. e in loco onorevale in 
questa citta," was his modest and dignified petition. 
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Chateaubriand uncovered his head and 
knelt at the door of Dante's sepulchre ; 
Byron, with characteristic pride, deposit- 
ed a' copy of his own poems upon the hal- 
lowed tomb ; Alfieri prostrated himself 
before it, and poured forth the feelings 
of "his soul in his great sonnet, — 

t{ O gran padre Alighier, se dal ciel miri 
Me tuo discepol non indegno stormi," etc. ; 

but these meaningless stones in Santa 
Croce excite no emotion ; they only serve, 
like some idle word, to recall, by way of 
association, the memory of imperishable 
glories. 

And here, but a step farther on, we 
have a monument that fulfills all the con- 
ditions of romantic interest. It is Alfie- 
ri's, by Canova, at the expense of the 
Countess of Albany. Affection has em- 
ployed Italian genius to adorn the tomb 
of an Italian poet. I know not how it 
may be with you, my friend, but the name 
of Alfieri awakens in my breast no love, 
no feeling of enthusiastic admiration. His 
soul was stormy, and destitute of the 
highest grace. His inordinate passion 
for horses, and the brutal element in his 
love for women, indicate coarseness of 
nature. In his youth, he posted furious- 
ly over Italy, finding nothing to admire 
in the ruins of ancient Rome or the gal- 
leries rich with modern art. The gay 
capitol of France only filled his sour 
heart with disgust. In Holland, whose 
history is so full of heroic devotion to 
liberty, he took pleasure in nothing but 
a faithless wife. His only achievement 
in London was altogether of a scandalous 
kind. His first tragedy was sketched to 
beguile the tedious hours of a sick mis- 
tress. He was proud, too, as the fallen 
fiend of Milton. He hated a king, not 
so much because he loved liberty, as that 
his haughty spirit could brook no supe- 
rior. He never hated common men, sim- 
ply because his contempt for them was 
too deep. His strong spirit was capable 
of the sublimest scorn. There is not a pas- 
sage in all his tragedies, that breathes a 
genuine feeling of humanity. His genius 
we do not deny ; he created a new school 
of dramatic literature in Italy, and was 
the most important Italian literary char- 
acter of his time. There was something 
good and noble in his heart, we admit, 
that manifested itself more or less clear- 
ly, after his brutal passions began to cool 
with age, and his tempestuous soul had 
found rest in a genuine love. Italy cher- 



ishes his memory, because his genius 
makes him one of her glories, and be- 
cause he has cursed tyrants with fearful- 
ly energetic words. He placed such an 
inordinate estimate upon his own trage- 
dies, that he regarded it as impossible for 
a spectator to regain the thread of the 
plot, or appreciate the beauties which 
composed the general perfection, if he 
lost one or two verses, or his attention 
were for a moment distracted. He scorn- 
ed the thought that a common performer 
could represent one of his characters. 
Yet, "these tragedies," says Sismondi, 
'•' which Alfieri considered to be so little 
adapted to common performers, became 
so popular, that I have myself seen them 
represented by mechanics, bakers, and 
tailors, the greater part of whom were 
unable to read, and who, notwithstand- 
ing, had succeeded in committing them 
entirely to memory." I have, also, seen 
the same thing, in a little village, among 
the Apennines, fifty miles from Florence. 
'•'Thus, in this country, where the imagi- 
nation of the populace is so ardent, pub- 
lic favor still affords encouragement to 
genius." The very men, whom he scorn- 
ed too profoundly to hate, cherish and 
appreciate his highest productions. I ac- 
knowledge, if you will, that Alfieri's au- 
tobiography is one of the most interest- 
ing of books ; I could listen to excuses 
for many of the irregularities of his life ; 
but do not ask me to have any patience 
with his contempt for men, any higher or 
lower than a count, or not gifted with 
genius to write intense tragedy and fur- 
nished with the fortune to keep fast horses. 
" Of that boiling impatience of charac- 
ter, which perpetually propelled him to- 
ward some indefinite object; of that 
melancholy agitation of spirit which af- 
fected him in every relation of society, 
in every situation of life, and in every 
country ; of that imperious want, which 
he ever felt in his soul, for something 
more free in politics, more elevated in 
character, more devoted in love, more 
perfect in friendship ; of that ardor for 
another existence, for another universe, 
which he vainly sought, with all the ra- 
pidity of a courier, from one extremity 
of Europe to another, and which he was 
unable to discover in the real world," * 
of all these things, we find an adequate 
explanation in his inhuman pride, and 
want of sympathy with his fellow-men. 
"His thirst for that poetical creation 
* Sismondi. 



which he experienced before he knew it, 
and which he was unable to satisfy, until, 
casting off the passions of his youth, his 
thoughts turned to the contemplation of 
that new universe which he had created 
in his own bosom, and the agitation of his 
soul was calmed by the production of 
those masterpieces which have immor- 
talized his name," * we are not hindered 
from appreciating and admiring by our 
strong dislike of the more obtrusive side 
of his character. His own candid con- 
fession of his faults, however, shows that 
he had real nobility of soul; and the 
love which he awoke in the breast of the 
accomplished Countess of Albany, the 
ill-treated wife of the Pretender, whom 
he worthily guarded until his death, must 
touch us with an emotion of the roman- 
tic, if not of the generous and the good. 
Ere we turn from his monument, let us 
thank the spirit of its builder, of noble 
Canova, whose hand was " open as day to 
melting charity." " Italy," he said, speak- 
ing of a royal invitation to remove to St. 
Petersburg, '•' is my country — is the coun- 
try and native soil of the arts. I cannot 
leave it ; my infancy was nurtured here 
and if my poor talents can be useful in 
any other, they must be of some utility 
to this ; and ought not hers to be prefer- 
red to all others V His generous soul, 
to repeat what Plato said of Aristoph- 
anes, was the home of all the graces. 
For the Countess of Albany, too, we 
heave a sympathetic sigh : and leave, 
without imprecation, the fiery poet, whoso 
tomb has been builded by such affection 
and such genius. 

Glance back there, at that picture of 
Vasari — "Christ bearing his Cross." The 
picture is nothing, but look at it a mo- 
ment, just out of love for the good Geor- 
gio Vasari, whose name is imperishably 
connected with the history of art. He is 
the most pleasingly candid of men, and 
we confess to almost a weakness in liking 
him. Why, is not his autobiography 
more interesting than any romance found 
in every house ? 

And here, just beyond the fifth altar, is 
the monument of Machiavelli. Don't 
shudder, my friend. I'll wager you a stat- 
ue of Psyche, that you can't tell me three 
words of his history. Machiavelli was 
not a bad man. On the contrary, he was 
the best man among the Italian statesmen 
of his times. "It is. indeed, scarcely 
possible," says Macaulay, "for any per- 
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son, not well acquainted with the history 
and literature of Italy, to read, without 
horror and amazement, the celebrated 
treatise, ' The Prince/ which has brought 
so much obloquy on the name of Ma- 
chiavelli. Such a display of wicked- 
ness, naked, yet not ashamed; such cool, 
judicious, scientific atrocity, seem rather 
to belong to a fiend, than to the most de- 
praved of men. Principles which the 
most hardened ruffian would scarcely 
hint to his most trusted accomplice, or 
avow, without the disguise of some pallia- 
ting sophism, even to his own mind, are 
professed without the slightest circumlo- 
cution, and assumed as the fundamental 
axioms of all political science." They are 
not professed — they are not assumed, as 
" fundamental axioms of political sci- 
ence." Machiavelli simply describes a 
prince; not a good one, but a bad one — a 
tyrant, a despot, the subverter of a peo- 
ple's liberty. " The foolish Lord Lyttle- 
ton charges the poor Florentine with the 
manifold treason of the house of Guise, 
and the massacre of St. Bartholomew." 
All other charges against him arc just as 
groundless. A prince, just such a diabol- 
ical one as Machiavelli describes, was the 
author of St. Bartholomew's Eve tragedy. 
The false Maurice of Saxony is faithfully 
enough delineated in the Principe, and 
may have learned his craft in the book ; 
but Machiavelli is no more responsible for 
his fraudulent policy, than the writer of 
a pharmacopoeia is responsible for a mur- 
der committed with some deadly drug. 
The fact simply is, the upright and noble 
Florentine has drawn the ugly portrait 
of usurpation and despotism. Let it bo 
held up as a mirror to whom it belongs. 
A savage from the wilderness, on first 
beholding himself in a mirror, exclaimed: 
" I seo the devil !" There are certain 
European despots, at the present hour, 
who might see themselves as others see 
them, by taking a peep into Machiavcl 
li's " Prince.'* The Florentine statesman 
was in exile and poverty, when ho wrote 
the book. He describes his manner of 
composing it : " On the approach of 
evening, I retire to my dwelling, and 
enter my cabinet: at the door I divest 
myself of my peasant's garb, bedaubed 
with mud and dirt, put on proper attire; 
thus decently dressed, I enter the an- 
cient courts of men of old. Being well 
received by them, I fill myself with that 
nourishment which alone agrees with me, 
and for which I was born. Nor do I hes- 



itate to converse with them, and to inquire 
the motives of their actions; while they, 
on the other hand, being full of humanity, 
reply to my inquiries. For four hours I 
experience no weariness ; I forget all sor- 
row; I have no dread of poverty, and 
death no longer alarms me. I transport 
myself entirely to them; and, as Dante 
says that there will never be science un- 
less we retain what we have learned, I 
have noted down the substance of my con- 
versation with them, and composed a 
work, Be Principatibus, in which I enter 
as deeply as I can into this subject, with 
a view to fathom it." Farther on, in the 
same letter, he says : " Of my fidelity no 
doubt can reasonably be entertained ; bo- 
cause having always acted with good 
faith, 1 am not likely now to sacrifice my 
character. He who has been faithful and 
good forty-three years, which is my pres- 
ent age, can not change his nature. My 
indigence sufficiently attests my upright- 
ness." Lord Bacon regarded the book 
as a political satire ; it is simply a por- 
trait of tyranny. That he did not pro- 
claim it as such, was his only fault, for 
"which he has been terribly punished by 
the misunderstanding and condemnation 
of centuries. II is poverty was, perhaps, 
the main reason for his publishing the 
treatise, at all, as ho tells us in the letter 
from which wo have quoted : " The neces- 
sity which pursues me, however, urges 
me to give it, because I am wasting away, 
and cannot long remain thus, without 
becoming contemptible through poverty. 
My wish is that these Modicii would 
begin to employ mo, wore it only at first 
to roll a stone." 

So far from being the friend of tyrants, 
Macbiavclli was a firm, consistent repub- 
lican. He was the most enlightened 
statesman of Italy and ardently desired 
equal and regulated liberty for all. Ho 
clearly saw that the people of a state are 
unable to guard their liberty, without a 
proper military organization, and devoted 
himself with incredible skill and en- 
ergy to the raising and disciplining of 
troops. In the cause of liberty he not 
only toiled, but suffered, with a truly 
Roman heroism. lie was put to the tor- 
ture, and bore it with Spartan resolu- 
tion " I have been near losing my life," 
he said, "which God and my own in- 
nocence have saved; I have supported 
all evils, including imprisonment and 
others." 

I admit that a faithful reading of the 



Principe leaves upon one's mind the im- 
pression that Machiavelli found some 
kind of satisfaction in a tyrant. But 
what was the nature of that satisfaction 1 
He would not, himself, proclaim to the 
world the whole scope and aim of his 
treatise, without utterly destroying the 
chance of publishing it at all. We must 
read his meaning, then, "between the 
lines." Machiavelli saw, clearly, from 
his study of antiquity, that the transition 
from fruitless oligarchies to democracies, 
— to liberty, in the natural development of 
states, is through tyranny. As the his- 
tory of Greece proved to him, the power 
of aristocracies must be broken by the 
people, under the leadership of one man 
who makes himself a despot until he 
himself is overthrown, and representa- 
tive government, with equal liberty for 
all, takes his place. He, therefore, re- 
garded a prince a tyrant, as the necessary 
instrument for giving their quietus to fac- 
tious oligarchies. He had some regard 
for the despot, because only through him 
could the principle of democracy — which 
he consistently cherished as long as ho 
lived — finally prevail. The remark was 
made to him, that he had taught princes 
to be tyrants, to which he replied : " If I 
have taught princes to be tyrants, I have 
also taught the people to destroy ty- 
rants." His perception of this law of 
history, which Aristotle alone, among the 
ancients, observed, proves Machiavelli to 
bo one of the most sagacious of modern 
statesmen. 

Moreover, Machiavelli was a wit of the 
first order. Italy is indebted to him for 
her best comedy. The Sienese, Clodio 
Tolomoo, said to him one day in conver- 
sation, " At Florence the men have less 
science, and are less learned, than at 
Siena, always excepting yourself;" to 
which he promptly replied, '' At Siena 
the men are greater fools than at Flor- 
ence, not even excepting you." He was 
unhappily married, and sometimes made 
women the object of his wicked wit, as the 
extravagant little novel of " Bclfagor" 
testifies. The poor hero was sent by Pluto 
into this world, with the obligation to 
take a wife. He came, married, and soon 
petitioned to get back to hell. 

But don't let us indulge in merriment 
over the monument of the dead. "We 
agree with the inscription, "Tanto nom- 
ini nullum par elogzum" (no eulogy is 
equal to such a name), and we will hold 
in grateful remembrance the enlightened 
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Englishman* through whose instrument- 
ality it was erected. 

A step beyond is the tomb of Lanzi, 
the learned historian of Italian painting. 
A quiet, industrious, erudite man, he did 
much for antiquarian learning, and merits 
a moment's respectful regard. He has 
helped us to a better knowledge of the 
pictures that charm us, and is entitled to 
something of gratitude. He was a Jesuit, 
and on the dispersion of the order, in- 
stead of busying himself with intrigue, 
he betook himself to profitable and in- 
structive literary labors. His Storia Pit- 
torica was worthy of being translated by 
Eoscoe ; and here, at his tomb, let us 
thank the good God for an honest toiling 
man. 

Let us pass on, for it is not necessary 
to linger here at the tomb of the Caval- 
canti. Three of the name are celebrated : 
Guido, the friend of Dante, both a phi- 
losopher and poet ; Giovanni, the histo- 
rian ; and Bartolomeo, the rhetorician. 
They were great in their day, but obliv- 
ion's deep sea is surging toward them. 
Dante, alluding to the fame of the two 
others eclipsed by his Guido, says : 

" Naught but a gust of wind is worldly fame, 
Now from thia quarter, now from that arriving, 
And bearing with each change a different name." 

And a stop further is the monument of 
Leonardi Bruni, surnamed Aretino, says 
our flunkey Murray, because his birth- 
place was Arezzo. " In the constellation 
of scholars," says Hallam, " who enjoyed 
the sunshine of favor in the palace of 
Cosmo do Medici, Leonardo Aretino was 
one of the oldest and most prominent. 
He died at an advanced age in 1444, and 
is one of the six illustrious dead who re- 
pose in the church of Santa Croce. Mad. 
de Stael unfortunately confounded this 
respectable scholar, in her Corrinne, 
with Pietro Aretino. I well remember 
that Ugo Foscalo could never contain 
his wrath against her for this mistake." 

Let us retrace our steps, and cross over 
to the other side of the church. There, 
between the first and second chapel, you 
observe a monumental tomb. Approach 
it with reverence — it contains all that is 
mortal of Galileo ! The great founder of 
experimental science, the inventor of the 
telescope, occupies the same place in Italy 
that Bacon does in England, only the 
Italian was as distinguished for his in- 
tegrity as the Englishman was for his ve- 

* Earl Cowper. 



nality. The long struggle of Galileo with 
the Church of Rome is, to me, one of the 
saddest chapters in the world's history. 
Rome has not been the only persecutor, 
nor the Tuscan philosopher the only per- 
secuted. The persecution of Descartes 
by the Protestant Hollanders, was differ- 
ent in form, although not less intense in 
degree. Socrates was put to death by 
the fanatics of Athens. Christ was cruci- 
fied by the orthodox Hebrews. So has it 
been from the beginning : so will it be to 
the- end, with modifications of time and 
place. Persecution always comes from 
the religious bigot and his adherents, 
whether at Jerusalem, Athens, Rome, 
Amsterdam, or New- York. 

The spirit of intolerance, which springs 
from confounding our own erring judg- 
ment with that of the Omniscient, dictated 
the butchery of the poor Waldenses, and 
took holy satisfaction in whipping Qua- 
kers on Boston Common. Our neighbor, 
whenever it comes to a question of faith, 
virtually makes his little mind the meas- 
ure of the Infinite Mind, and charitably 
consigns us to interminable damnation, if 
we differ with him on some point of faith 
or creed. The Inquisition is only the 
embodiment of this/act of our poor hu- 
man nature. 

If, then, my friend, you are without sin 
yourself, you may cast a stone at the perse- 
cutors, of the great Galileo. "To maintain 
that the sun is placed immovable in the 
centre of the world, is an op in ion absurd in 
itself false in philosophy, and formally he- 
retical; because it is expressly contrary to 
the Scriptures, to maintain that the earth is 
not placed in the centre of the world, 
that it is not immovable : and that it has 
even a daily motion of rotation is also an 
absurd proposition, false in philosophy, 
and at least erroneous in point of faith." 
•Thus declared the holy fathers of Rome : 
and who so competent to decide as these 
"consecrated" servants? What an ab- 
surdity to suppose that truth can bo dis- 
covered by looking at the universe through 
two glasses confined in a hollow stick: 
A pair of glasses astride a cardinal's 
nose is altogether better ! 

Yet, somehow, no doubt owing to the 
infection of " original sin.'' we common 
mortals find wisdom in what the Catholic 
Leonardo da Vinci — an obscure fellow 
who painted pictures, said: "The inter- 
preter of the works of Nature is experi- 
ment; that is never wrong : it is our judg- 
ment which is sometimes deceived, be- 



cause we expect results which experi- 
ment refuses to give." 

Let us follow the old man to the In- 
quisition, before which he was cited for 
presuming to know more about the mate- 
rial universe than the priesthood. I 
recollect that, at the dreadful battle be- 
tween the Hungarians and Turks, on the 
plain before the walls of Varna, a Roman 
Cardinal knew more, of course, about 
war than the great General Hunyadi, and 
by inducing the king to countermand the 
proper order of the heroic leader, caused 
the battle to be lost. Cardinal and 
king were paid in slaughter for their wis- 
dom — a device of the adversary^ no doubt, 
to bring disgrace upon the "consecra- 
ted'- servants of the Church. It may be 
we shall also find the great philosopher 
right, and the holy fathers of the inquisi- 
tion wrong. Take care, my good cardi- 
nals: the "ancient gentleman that 
limps/' is a cunning fellow, and may lay 
a trap for you, to throw discredit upon 
the infallibility of your judgment. "I 
arrived at Rome." says Galileo, " on the 
10th of February, and was remitted to 
the clemency of the Inquisition, and of 
the Sovereign pontiff, Urban VIII.. who 
had some esteem for me, although I could 
not compose epigrams, or write little 
amatory sonnets. I was put under arrest 
in the delicious palace of Trinitade 
Monti, the residence of the embassador 
of Tuscany. Next day I received a visit 
from Father Lancio, commissary of the 
holy office, who took me with him in his 
coach. By the way he put to me a num- 
ber of questions, and showed a great de- 
sire that I would repair the scandal 
which I had given to all Italy, by main- 
taining the opinion of the motion of 
the earth ; and to all the mathematical 
reasons which I could oppose to him, 
would make no other answer than this : 
' Terra autem in aternum slabit quia 
terra in celernum stat.' In discoursing 
thus we arrived at the holy office. I was 
presented by the commissary to the as- 
sessor, with whom I found two religious 
Dominicans, who civilly informed me 
that I would be permitted to explain my 
reasons before the congregation, and that 
afterward I should be heard as to my 
ground of excuse, if I was found guilty. 
The Thursday following I appeared be- 
fore the congregation, and applied myself 
to the exposition of my proofs. But, un 
fortunately for me, they were not appre ■ 
hended; and, notwithstanding all tho 
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pains I took, I could not succeed in mak- 
ing myself understood. My reasonings 
were cut short by bursts of zeal ; they 
spoke to me only of the scandal which I 
had occasioned ; and always opposed to 
me the passage of Scripture on the mira- 
cle of Joshua, as the victorious piece of 
my process. This brought to my recol- 
lection another passage where the lan- 
guage of the sacred book is evidently 
conformable to popular ideas, since it is 
said that the heavens arc solid, and pol- 
ished like a mirror of brass. This exam- 
ple appeared to me one in point to prove 
that the expression of Joshua might be 
similarly interpreted; and the conse- 
quence seemed to me perfectly just. Bu^ 
no regard whatever was paid to it ; and 
all the answer I received consisted of 
shrugs of the shoulders." He was con- 
demned, and on the 22d of June, 1633, 
he was obliged to pronounce the abjura- 
tion dictated to him : — •' I abjure, curse, 
and detest the error and heresy of the 
earth's motion," etc. Stamping upon the 
earth, he said, in an under-tonc : " E pur 
si muove" (it moves notwithstanding). 
Thus were the world's benefactors re- 
warded. 

No, my friend, I don't believe the 
story of the old man having been put to 
the torture. The Father Inquisitors 
were mortal, and their human folly was 
tempered by human pity. They acted 
just as you and I would have acted, 
under the same circumstances. Instead 
of arraigning Home, lot us arraign that 
system of theological interpretation which 
comes between us and the Almighty, and 
claim and give the spiritual liberty of 
standing, with God's word in hand, alone 
before the Searcher of all hearts. 

The remains of the great Galileo rest 
here, in company with those of his most 
illustrious countrymen ; his name is a 
household word in every land, which 
grateful men utter with benediction; and 
let us, touched it may be by his disembo- 
died spirit, forgive even his jicrsecutors. 
His bones lay neglected nearly a cen- 
tury, but over them this monument has 
been built, and times are changed. 

We have lingered long among the 
tombs, and have no time left to examino 
pictures by Cimabue, Andrea del Sarto 
and Mino da Fiesoli; frescoes by Gi- 
otto, Ghirlandajo, Agnolo, and Taddco 
Gaddi ; sculptures by Donatcllo, and 
others; or the pulpit of Benedetto da 
Majano, an exquisite piece of art. 



In the crypt is buried King Joseph 
Bonaparte, but after having had our 
deeper feelings stirred at the tombs of 
the illustrious dead, we take no in- 
terest in a perishable name. His wife 
and daughter are buried in another part of 
the church. Before leaving this pan- 
theon of Italy, we will cast one look of 
sympathy back upon the tomb of the 
Countess of Albany, whose spirit we 
have already thanked for Canova's monu- 
ment to Alfieri. 

Here, in the Piazza di Santa Croce, in 
front of the church, the Florentine repub- 
lic was proclaimed, six hundred years 
ago. Since then, during those half a dozen 
centuries, what an inheritance has been 
gained for us, by twenty generations of 
toiling, suffering men ! Every step we 
take, we tread, in more senses than one, 
upon the ashes of the dead. 
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BY PROF. IRA W. ALLEN, OF ANTIOCH 
COLLEGE. 

/^>\IIIS is a beautiful world in 
0//]^=, which we live. The account of 
VvlftjMts creation, as given by inspira- 
\^__5 Option, is one of inimitable beauty, 
" '29 simplicity, and grandeur. This 
little world of ours, a " wander, 
ing star," to say nothing about 
the other countless planets and stars of 
the illimitable universe, presents an inex- 
haustible study to man. God pronounced 
it good. It came from His hand, beauti- 
ful and grand; and whatever of deform- 
ity and discord has since appeared, has 
been the result of ignorance and sin. 
God can create nothing but what is good 
and harmonious, for He is the perfection 
of wisdom and love and beauty. There 
is no end, indeed, to the magnificent pic- 
tures, the inimitable blondings of light 
and shades, and the sweet voices of 
nature ; for to the eye of him whose 
heart is in unison with the spirit of the 
great All-Father, she presents one con- 
tinued moving panorama of highest 
charms, and into his ear she breathes 
the sweetest melodies, while his soul is 
ravished by a thousand unseen influen- 
ces sent forth by the beneficent messen- 
gers of the Highest Love. 

Such faintly is the world in which wc 
live to Him whose eye can see. whoso 



ear can hear, and whose heart can feel ; 
and I am happy in the belief that the 
number of such is increasing. 

I rejoice, therefore, in all associations 
whose object is to cultivate and patron- 
ize the^me arts, and to educate an appre- 
ciative taste. Christianity and aesthetic 
culture are intimately connected; for 
where the Bible goes, there sooner or 
later must art flourish. 

In no written or printed work are 
there found such inimitable word-paint- 
ings as in the Bible. 

It is avast "Multum in parvo" of the 
good and the beautiful, and an inexhausti- 
ble treasury for the pencil and burin of the 
artist, and for the tongue of the orator ! 
What, therefore, God has joined together 
let no Vandal hand try to sever. Let 
Christianity and aesthetic science, sister 
messengers of the Highest Love, go hand 
in hand, and visit all nations. 

AVho can doubt the divinity of the 
beautiful, and the inspiration of art 1 
Are they not agencies in God's hand for 
devoting the race ? Is not the highest 
civilization the most liberal patron of the 
esthetic arts ? He who doubts the divin- 
ity of the beautiful, belies his own na- 
ture; for there is no healthy soul that 
does not enjoy the smiles of nature, and 
the attractions of true art. Some of the 
highest and noblest faculties of the mind 
find their true life only in aesthetic cul- 
ture. Let true genius, then, be encour- 
aged, and true art patronized, in every 
laudable way, by both individuals and 
associations. 



Buskin on Cheap Pictures. — He be- 
lieved there was a certain maximum price 
beyond which we ought never to go in 
payment for a picture. He said it seri- 
ously, and ho meant it, that we might buy 
pictures by the yard, or by the square 
foot. Turner, in his greatest power, when 
he was an old man of seventy-two, made 
drawings eighteen inches by twelves 
inches, for which he received seventy-five 
guineas. This was at the rate of about 
fifty guineas per square foot, for drawings 
by the greatest artist in the country. 
Large drawings should not be paid for at 
a proportionate rate. If wo went beyond 
two hundred guineas, fifty guineas per 
square yard was sufficient. Then there 
was another point to be considered. Wc 
should pay our money into the hands of 
living artists, and not of dead ones. 



